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On the whole, although there are valuable tentative experiments 
and suggestions recorded in this popular presentation of applied psy- 
chology, it is a dubious claim of the publishers that the book is a 
reliable guide to the clarification of social issues. 

E. L. Talbert 

University op Cincinnati 



Criminology. By Baron Raeeaele Garoealo. Translated by 
Robert Wyness Millar. With an Introduction by E. 
Ray Stevens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xl+478. $4.50. 

This book presents such a vivid and thorough contrast between the 
old, juridical, legalistic views, and the newer, sociological findings, as to 
constitute a rational and cheerful revolution. 

The volume comes to us through the efforts of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, which, by deliberate and organized 
effort, is selecting and translating the most important contributions 
to criminology that appear in foreign languages. There are now nine 
numbers in this "Modern Criminal Science Series," issued by the same 
publishers. 

The author of this treatise is an Italian noble who was educated for 
the law and has attained high rank in its practice. He is a senator of 
the kingdom of Italy, and adjunct professor of criminal law and procedure 
in the University of Naples. He fortunately combines the legal and 
sociological interests, for he has served as president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and is now president of the Italian Society of 
Sociology. He is the author of many legal, criminological, and socio- 
logical works, chief of which is the one here discussed. 

The Criminology first appeared in 1885, but was completely recast 
when the fifth French edition appeared, in 1905. The translator has 
worked from this edition and from the second Italian edition, not in a 
literal way, but endeavoring "to say what Garofalo has said," and 
"to say it as an Englishman or American would have said it." Mr. 
Millar shows, by his helpful annotations and explanations, that his 
knowledge of the legal history and practice of Europe well qualifies him 
for the work. 

Mr. Stevens, in his introduction, sounds the slogan of the book when 
he says: "We have given too much consideration to the offense, too little 
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to the offender. We must give more consideration to the individual, less 
to the chapter and verse of the written law that declares the punishment 
for each offense." Crime, or rather the criminal, is dealt with as a 
social phenomenon that is to be experimentally and personally studied, 
selectively repressed, finally eliminated. 

The author states that the chief purpose of the book "is the intro- 
duction of the experimental method into that science which, in its 
study of the criminal phenomenon, ought to seek the means best adapted 
to its extirpation." A further purpose is "to harmonize judicial logic 
with the social interest." The legalists, with their logic-chopping, 
have made it possible for our hidden enemy, the criminal, to thrive at 
our expense. We must throw overboard the doctrines of responsibility- 
extenuated-by-circumstance and punishment-proportional-to-crime. 
"To make punishment depend on the moral responsibility would insure 
the acquittal, of the most ferocious type of murderer." Punishment is 
not mere social vengeance; nor is it a means of expiation, for there is 
no such thing. It is the social means, always fitted to the individual 
case, of adapting the criminal to our civilized life; or, failing that, a 
means of eliminating him, not by life-imprisonment, but by transporta- 
tion, marooning, or death. 

The body of the book is in four parts, dealing respectively with 
"Crime," "The Criminal," "Repression," and an "Outline of Principles 
Suggested as a Basis for an International Penal Code." 

The definition of crime has been wrongly left to the jurists, whereas 
crime ought to be sociologically defined. Garofalo attains this socio- 
logical definition by an analysis of sentiments: all civilized communities 
possess a moral sense characterized, fundamentally, by two sentiments, 
benevolence and justice, or pity and probity; the first of which prevents 
the normal man from injuring persons, the second restraining him 
from offenses involving property. A violation of either of these senti- 
ments, as they are found in the average man, constitutes "what may 
properly be called natural crime." The criminal "is necessarily a man 
in whom there is an absence, eclipse, or weakness of these sentiments, 
one or both." He is psychically abnormal. The old legal notion of 
crime is, inadequate because the jurist has his mind academically fixed 
on matters objective and external; "he makes no analysis from the 
standpoint of experimental psychology." He studies deeds and not 
persons, assuming that the criminal is just like other men, except that he 
has committed a forbidden and punishable act. It is the doer of the 
deed, the individual with the lacunae in his consciousness, he who lacks 
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probity or pity, or both, on whom we must fix our attention, if we would 
understand his act, the crime. 

Having satisfied us with a more narrow and specific delimitation of 
criminality that can be presented here, our author proceeds to the study 
of the criminal. Marked usually, but not always, by physical stigmata, 
the criminal is essentially a psychic abnormal. But moral anomaly 
must be carefully distinguished from that which is pathologic: we 
should not inflict the death penalty on the insane. In the production 
of the criminal, heredity is likely to play a large part. Following a classi- 
fication of criminals (see below) there is an interesting chapter on 
"Social Influences," and one on "Influence of the Laws." 

Repression of crime is to be accomplished by (1) adaptation of the 
adaptable and (2) elimination of the unadaptable. Below is a table 
of grades of criminals and typical punishments recommended. Of 
course, this merely suggests Garofalo's scheme, as details, exceptions, 
etc., cannot be included. 

1. Murderers, "men who are destitute of moral sense and hence of the 
sentiment of pity even in its lowest terms": Elimination by death. 

2. Violent criminals: (a) Homicidal offenders: Internment, as on an 
island or in a colony; term not fixed in advance, (b) Offenders guilty of serious 
physical or moral cruelty: Persistent offenders to be marooned in an uncivi- 
lized region, (c) Youthful offenders: Period of observation, with future 
treatment according to findings, (d) Offenders deficient only in moral train- 
ing or restraint: Compulsory reparation, one fine to be paid to state, one to 
injured party. 

3. Criminals deficient in probity: (a) Instinctive and habitual offenders 
(as persistent thieves, incendiaries, swindlers, forgers): Transportation to 
sparsely settled colony where work is necessary, (b) Non-habitual offenders: 
Change of environment, state labor, enforced reparation, etc. 

4. Lascivious criminals: Confinement in asylum, or internment in oversea 
penal colony, according to diagnosis. 

As the aim of all punishment is social utility, "it will be noticed 
that temporary imprisonment for a term fixed in advance, the typical 
punishment of the modern criminal law, has no place in the system just 
outlined." 

Other notable features advocated by Garofalo are: the abolishment 
of trial by jury; the substitution of an investigational, secret trial for 
the usual public form of contest between sides; a more serious and 
rigorous treatment of criminal attempt; the removal of traditional 
restrictions concerning recidivism; a more extended refusal of bail; 
compensation for victims of imprisonment found to be unnecessary 
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(i.e., those to whom bail has been unnecessarily denied); correction of 
abuses regarding prescription of action, and of punishment; refusal of 
pardon to anyone guilty of natural crime. 

Finally, there is a codification of the foregoing principles of crimi- 
nology in a form acceptable for adoption as an international code. In 
appendices are found a more extended exposition of the author's views 
concerning "enforced reparation as a substitute for imprisonment;" 
and "comparative statistics of crime." 

While the Criminology could be tightened somewhat, particularly 
in its treatment of the "moral sense" and of heredity, it is extremely 
valuable because of its presentation, to American readers, of the oldest 
European experience combined with the newest thought about it. 
That we in America are not altogether laggards in penal science is 
attested by Garofalo's statement that the juvenile court, the probation 
system, and the indeterminate sentence have all reached their highest 
development in the United States. But when we laymen in law watch 
prolonged and costly trials which a preliminary psycho-medical examina- 
tion would have rendered entirely unnecessary; when we see rival 
lawyers brilliantly but contemptibly contesting, not for justice, but 
for the verdict, for applause, for the same money prize which led the 
prisoner to steal; when we are compelled to wonder which is the more 
dangerous criminal, he who bungled and was caught, or the crafty 
pleader who helps him out of his distress, we cannot suppress the wish 
that everyone in our land who has anything to do with criminology 
would read this book and profit by it. 

D. W. LaRue 
State Normal School 

East Stroudsbueg, Pa. 



Syndicalism in France. With an Introduction by Professor 
Franklin H. Glddings. Second revised edition of The 
Labor Movement in France. By Louis Levine, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 229. $1.50. 

The first edition of this work, published in 1912, has already become 
recognized as the most accurate and scientific English statement of the 
syndicalist movement in France. The modifications in this revised 
edition are not of fundamental importance. The title has been changed, 
but Revolutionary Syndicalism in France would be a still more ap- 
propriate title, since in the body of the work the reformist type of 



